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American Attitudes 


N our struggle to preserve the civil liberties guar- 

anteed us in the Federal Constitution we certainly 
need all the help we can get in appraising the atti- 
tude of the American people. We face a steady 
drive to meet the threat of communism by adopting 
communism’s methods. What do the people gener- 
ally feel about that? 

A very significant contribution towards that ap- 
praisal has just appeared: Communism, Conformity 
and Civil Liberties, financed by the Fund for the 
Republic, edited by Prof. Stouffer of Harvard. It 
gives the methods and results of a poll of some 
6,000 American citizens, carried out by the Gallup 
Poll and the National Opinion Research Center of 
Chicago. 

If this were a review of the book, it would be 
necessary to comment on the unique methods of the 
survey. But it is not. It is enough to say that the 
two agencies, each reaching about 2,500 citizens, 
covering in general the same area from Atlantic to 
Pacific and asking the same questions, find approxi- 
mately precisely the same results. In addition, they 
questioned 1,500 leaders chosen from cities varying 
from 10,000 to 150,000 in population. It should be 
noted that these leaders were chosen as people who 
held responsible positions—mayors, district attor- 
neys, PTA presidents, D.A.R. and American Legion 
officers and the like. And as the editor points out, 
no religious leaders could be included ; there was no 
way of picking out the real representatives among 
so many groups. That is a sad commentary on our 
divided Christianity. Nor is it cheering to note 
that religious people (the term meaning church- 
goers) are somewhat more intolerant than others. 

But to come now to three of the most conspicuous 
findings, we note as the first the fact, so hopeful as 
one first reads it, that these leaders as a whole are 
more tolerant of non-conformity than the rank 
and file of citizens. They would be more ready 
to let an atheist state his case on the radio. They 
would be less troubled by learning that a man is a 
Socialist and more inclined to let Communists be left 
to the care of the F.B.I. Is it possible, one asks, 
that the American Legion or the D.A.R. have been 
misunderstood? What about the McCarthys and 


Tenneys, the Brownells and the Walters? One looks 
again and realizes that the survey is definitely not 
discovering for us in the leaders of our smaller cities 
a “creative minority,” to use Toynbee’s phrase, which 
stands ready to carry on the war for civil liberties. 
Their tolerance is a relative matter, a slightly higher 
percentage than that of the average citizen, due un- 
doubtedly to the fact that with added responsibility 
there comes a wider and often a wiser view of the 
problem. 

Our creative minority, so far as we have one, is 
not found in any particular group of citizens. It 
must be recruited here, there, wherever there is re- 
sponse to the appeal of the small groups working 
everywhere throughout the country to preserve the 
freedoms which those wise men whom we call the 
Founding Fathers (a creative minority in their own 
day) gave us. 

And next we note that the survey does support 
the charge, which the press and the radio constantly 
make, that citizens in general are pretty apathetic 
about most of our social and international problems. 
They are concerned chiefly, as one would expect 
with their own family problems, health, jobs and 
the like. There is no sign of a national “neurosis” 
about communism or war, and certainly not when 
it comes to peril to our civil liberties. The figures 
are a little startling. While from that group which 
the survey has selected as “leaders” 22% are deeply 
concerned about world problems, only 8% of the 
general public share that concern. Eight per cent of 
the leaders are concerned about civil liberties, but not 
enough of the general public share that to be even 
recorded. As the editor puts it, “Very few have 
experienced any personal threat to their freedom of 
speech, or are really worried about the threat to 
civil liberties. They take freedom for granted.” 

This is in many ways a menacing fact. It throws 
light on the ease with which a demagogue like 
McCarthy can find a host of followers. The people 
are not like sheep. They do have faith in our insti- 
tutions. They do not want and would not accept, 
if they saw it clearly, any authoritarian system. 
But they are open to the lure of words. They are 
readily moved by the promise of security. One 








notices it today in the growth of authoritarianism 
in some of the churches, and it is of course the 
reason that the use of force, whether in legal proc- 
esses or in international relations, finds so ready 
approval. 

The picture as one studies it makes one realize 
the constant urgency of the task of those who 
struggle for the preservation and extension of our 
freedoms. 

ut there is one very encouraging fact which the 
survey brings to light. It was not very cheering to 
us whose faith in God stands first and whose concern 
for civil liberties grows out of religious faith, to 
learn that church-going people are less tolerant of 
non-conformity than their non-church-going neigh- 
bors, although one may see clearly that such an 
attitude is only the misdirected expression of a 
virtue. Neither is it very comforting, although very 
welcome, to those of the older generations to learn 
that their sons and grandsons are better men than 
they. But it seems to be true, and is after all the 
most hopeful and welcome message of this fascinat- 
ing survey. 

Indeed, it is one of the factors which must have 
led Prof. Stouffer in his illuminating closing chapter 
to say, “The mechanisms in social change which 
are tending to facilitate tolerance are far more 
potent than the mechanisms which impede it.’ That 
is another way of saying what we mean if we de- 
scribe our American Republic as neither capitalist 
nor socialist, but as an experimental social de- 
mocracy. Wee Ba 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


There is considerable debate as to whether, or 
on what conditions, Billy Graham should be brought 
to New York. He has won wide support among 
leaders of the church who a few years ago would 
have opposed his coming. There is no doubt that 
he has broken the stereotype of the Fundamentalist 
evangelist. He has become ecumenical in his ap- 
proach. His own ideas about the Bible are still ex- 
tremely authoritarian, but he draws from it a truly 
Christian message even though it may be one-sided. 
His long periods abroad have enabled him to over- 
come his own earlier tendency, and the tendency 
that is so common among his warmest admirers 
in this country, to use religion to support American 
self-righteousness. Though he is the chief evangelist 
of the contemporary revival of religion in this coun- 
try, he does not represent the American complacency 
that so often corrupts it. Perhaps his emphasis on 
the Biblical message has helped him to rise above 
the current American religiosity, and his ecumenical 
experience has helped him to escape some of the 


perils of Biblical authoritarianism. It is impossible 
to cooperate so widely without becoming broader 
and more flexible in one’s own thinking. The reports 
from his London mission were on the whole sur- 
prisingly favorable and those from his Scotch mission 
are even more so, according to interpreters who are 
as far removed as possible from Fundamentalism. 
He is deeply sincere and committed; and he has a 
grace of character which even those who are preju- 
diced against him quickly recognize. 

All of these favorable things that should be said 
about Billy Graham do not necessarily mean that 
it would be desirable for the churches of New York 
to put most of their energy into a Graham campaign 
for the next two years, including preparation and 
follow-up. It can be said that this energy used in 
large scale cooperative work directed to the city as 
a whole would be largely new energy and would 
probably not be available except for a major effort 
such as a Graham campaign. Without such an effort 
the churches would continue to drift, each attending 
to its own affairs. 

Is it possible that New York might find a way 
of using Graham as part of a larger program that 
would include broader interests than those which 
are present in Graham’s own work? Graham does 
have serious blind spots. His view of Biblical 
authority, unless alternative views are made avail- 
able, would confront many seekers with a concep- 
tion of Christianity which in honesty they could 
only reject. And others who might accept it in time 
would come to find it incredible. 

His ideas about social problems are far too naive 
to be relevant to the kind of issues which now 
trouble our minds and consciences. One sign of this 
is that when he has been asked about McCarthyism 
he has said, according to his own words on a tele- 
vision program before leaving for Scotland, that 
this is a political and not a moral issue. He is not 
reactionary on most issues of this kind, as can be 
seen in his attitude toward racial segregation and in 
his attitude toward labor unions, but he is usually 
too simple to be relevant. 

There are those in New York who would favor an 
inclusive program that would provide for ways of 
reaching groups which would be repelled by Gra- 
ham’s own message and for methods of dealing 
with issues concerning which his thinking is least 
adequate. It is difficult for the New York churches 
to refuse to invite Graham, especially after the re- 
ports from Scotland. It is doubtful if they should 
allow Graham to become the one great symbol of 

Protestantism for a period of years in so many- 
sided and vital a center of American life as New 
York City. 
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How Billy Graham should be supplemented in a 
broader program is not easy to say, but it should 
not be beyond the insight and ingenuity of the com- 
bined leadership of New York Protestantism. It 
might be possible to emphasize groups which deal 
with various applications of Christian teaching with 
strong leadership that would have an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of appeal from that of the evangelist. 


It would certainly be possible to provide for a more 
varied literature for use in connection with the cam- 
paign. For the churches to cooperate so intensively 
and for so long a period to promote only Graham’s 
one-sided approach to the Gospel is not good enough. 
This is not merely a New York problem. Many cities 
may benefit from the pattern that is developed in 
New York. ja 


Prophets and Politics 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


ALTER LIPPMANN in The Public Philos- 

ophy grapples with an issue that has long con- 
cerned the senior editor of this journal in lectures 
and writings, namely, the problem of a relevant 
political ethic. There are, Mr. Lippmann argues, 
two realms that earlier and wiser philosophers and 
theologians described as the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of man. The one is the realm of the 
spirit ; the other is a realm of immediate, particular 
and ambiguous events. He doubts that the wisdom 
of one can serve the other for there is a hiatus be- 
tween religious and philosophic truths and the actual 
perplexities with which man must deal. In a day 
when religious prophets and secular high priests 
often proclaim that political problems would quickly 
be swept aside if leaders trusted more to their com- 
mon humanity, Mr. Lippmann shockingly asserts 
that modern-day seers and saints have remarkably 
little to offer by way of practical advice and specific 
guidance.” For those who look to eternal verities 
for directly applicable political solutions, he observes : 
“the deposit of wisdom in the Bible and in the classic 
books does not contain a systematic and comprehen- 
sive statement of moral principles from which it 
is possible to deduce with clarity and certainty spe- 
cific answers to concrete questions.” In consequence 
men look to religion in vain for tidy, compre- 
hensive or deducible answers to specific current 
problems. 

This view is patently a heresy if we hold it up 
to recent official pronouncements of Catholic and 
Protestant leaders. One highly placed churchman 
writes that the Evanston Report on Internation- 
al Affairs which “asserts the Christian imperatives 
of action for peace” certainly “provides relevant 
guidance for . the years immediately ahead.” 
(Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XIV, No. 22, p. 
176.) Another far bolder declaration of Novem- 
ber 20, 1954, by the Administrative Board of the 
Catholic Welfare Conference implies that the godly 
righteous who have renounced atheistic materialism 
will be able “to withstand the enemy from without.” 
The Catholic hierarchy concludes that the godly 
righteous in the name of the Cross can triumph over 
the new paganism of godless sinners expressed in 


secularism in politics and avarice in business and the 
professions. A third and more recent Protestant 
pronouncement is found in the statement that: “As 
for the relation of church agencies to the program 
of technical cooperation it will suffice to say that 
insofar as this program is essentially humanitarian 
in character, Christian missionaries and the per- 
sonnel of church-related institutions are prepared 
and eager to cooperate with this program, on a con- 
sultative and voluntary basis.” The balance of the 
text invites us to infer that unless the church can 
impose its own humanitarian terms on the enterprise 
of states, it will eschew cooperation. 

If Mr. Lippmann’s views are alien to present- 
day religious thought, it must be said that the dis- 
tillate of these three pronouncements taken together 
comprises a political ethic that bears almost no rela- 
tionship to the thought of devout and learned minds 
through the ages. At the same time it spurns the 
honest secular wisdom compressed in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s little book; it has no more in common with 
Augustine than with Niebuhr. It seems bereft of the 
deepest Reformation insight placing us all, whether 
sinners or saints, under the same condemnation in 
the city of this world where “there is a law in their 
members which wars against the law that is in their 
minds.” For moderns the prevailing and official 
approach to the relation of church and state, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, is more buoyantly optimistic 
about the translation of objective religious truths 
into concrete political policies than the theory of the 
two realms. The historic view insists that while no 
definitive demarcation line can be drawn between 
the two orbits, the texture of one is existence and 
of the other spirit. The relation between the im- 
peratives of religion and politics is a never-ending 
problem for inquiry in each contingent circumstance. 
Religion is at one and the same time irrelevant as a 
sure guide to the perplexities of practice and eter- 
nally irrelevant as ultimate transcendent principle. 
The assumptions and consequences of the historic 
and modern approaches are in this sense funda- 


1 Statement by Mr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Director of 
the Department of International Affairs of the National Council of 
Churches, to the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs of 


the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, February 21, 1955. 








mentally at odds with one another. In no sphere 
is the choice of one or the other conception of polit- 
ical ethics more fraught with consequences than in 
international relations, for the answer to the query 
whether ethics have any bearing at all upon inter- 
national politics rests with the formulation of a 
more relevant concept of ethics. When a particular 
version of international morality is found wanting 
in practice, publicists, philosophers and_ politicians 
conclude that morality has nothing to do with politics. 
This happens to be a rough and approximate ac- 
count for international politics of the temper of our 
present era. Wilsonian morality which equated peace 
and a good international society with democracy and 
national self-determination was rather too simple 
to meet the harsh necessities, for example, of a viable 
economy in Central Europe. Even great men—or 
perhaps especially great men—join without know- 
ing it the procession Burckhardt called “the terrible 
simplifiers.” If there is an absolute in the realm of 
political ethics, it is that no single proximate moral 
standard, whether self-determination or the United 
Nations, can be held up as an absolute. 


This is at the root of our modern predicament as 
a current example will illustrate. The halls of Con- 
gress are perhaps not the most likely schoolroom 
for an examination of political ethics and yet the 
pathos of our quest for a relevant political ethic 
was caught with clarity and perception by a staff 
member of the Herald Tribune who on February 22, 
1955, reported on the statements of Mr. George V. 
Allen, former Ambassador to India and now As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern Affairs, and Mr. 
Van Kirk to the Subcommittee on Technical Assist- 
ance of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The former Ambassador cast his argument for Tech- 
nical Assistance to countries like India in essentially 
political terms. It was in our interest to prevent 
India from turning for aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists. If we would avoid the stigma of hypocrisy, 
we should not co.ceal the fact that the imperatives 
of our national existence command us to lend what 
assistance we can to this pivotal Asian member of 
the British Commonwealth. If we are less forthright, 
we shall only invite the resentment, disdain and 
rebuke of the Indians who will point to the dross of 
self-interest that joins inextricably with the gold of 
moral purpose in every foreign policy. The best we 
can do, Mr. Allen advises, is to identify and con- 
solidate our interests with those of India. Indeed 
the highest ethical standard for nations may be the 
mutuality of their national interests and purposes. 
India with a sub-continent to exploit and develop 
shares with us the need of an era of economic 
growth, international peace and security. Thus it 
must be said that the relevant political ethic for the 
diplomatist requires, to begin with, an awareness 
that the texture of inter-state relations is comprised 





of multiple national interests, with their military, 
political, economic and moral components, which 
clash in conflict or are resolved in consensus and 
agreement. In politics, interest or power and moral- 
ity can rarely be conceived of in isolation and ethical 
judgments must be made not in the abstract but in 
relation to the contingent realities of the particular 
situation. Moral principles in their pure form sel- 
dom intrude on the political but are modified in the 
light of the facts of interest and power. 


Dr. Van Kirk prefers to believe that good policies 
can be free of any such ambiguity and uncertainty. 
The issue of right and wrong is unequivocal and 
unmistakable. If government policies result in pro- 
grams that “are essentially humanitarian in char- 
acter,” the churches will give their support. “It is 
important . . . that programs of technical coopera- 
tion be kept wholly independent of considerations 
of military or defense strategy.” He contends that 
“the U. S. Technical Cooperation Program is suffi- 
ciently important and effective to stand on its merits 
and is therefore fully justified without reference to 
military or defense support objectives.” In these 
terms the art of governing is the quest for broad 
humanitarian objectives, not the search for practical 
national objectives that serve both the state and its 
friends. 


The crux of the problem confronting us emerges 
in the juxtaposition of these two points of view. On 
the one hand, the diplomat who proceeds within the 
narrow limits of the national interest is unlikely to 
conceive of principles or programs divorced from 
the necessities of the state. On the other hand, the 
churchman transcends the turmoil of politics as such. 
The statesman’s first duty is to the people, or “gen- 
erations living and dead,” whose safety and welfare 
he is pledged to protect and defend. If acts of 
generosity and magnanimity endanger national secu- 
rity, he cannot but turn his back. In the same spirit 
he looks to responsible leaders of other states as, 
first and foremost, their peoples’ guardians. Recog- 
nizing the paramountcy of the national interest for 
those he represents abroad, he can hardly be sur- 
prised to find others subject to the same standards 
and considerations. With moderation and wisdom 
he may be enabled to discover the points at which 
his national interest and theirs come together not 
primarily in abstract pronouncements but in the daily 
search for consensus on specific issues and policies. 
Technical assistance no less than military assistance 
must be viewed in this context and it will not do to 
say that what is done in one sphere has no bearing 
or dependence upon what is done in the other. Both 
are grounded in the mutual self-interest of the par- 
ticipating powers and the convergence of their needs 
and interests at the nodal points where policies are 
worked out. For, as the West’s experience in Asia 
attests, there must first be created a viable economic 
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base before programs of military assistance can be 
expected to succeed. Likewise economic reform in 
the absence of military security can only tempt the 
lurking aggressor. It is significant that India, which 
more than any Asian country has emphasized the 
primacy of economic over military aid, was among 
the first through its Ambassador to commend Amer- 
ican policy-makers for the firm stand taken in 1950 
in Korea. This, the Indians were convinced, was 
an earnest of our decision not to scuttle Asia; it 
was the indispensable prerequisite for programs of 
social and economic reform on which, with our help, 
others hoped to embark. 


It can, of course, be argued that local and par- 
ticular interests are absorbed and disappear within 
the programs of the United Nations. This, in fact, 
is the prevailing view of moderns who insist that 
foreign policies must be humanitarian in character. 
In all this we are reminded of research trends in 
the nineteen thirties in international studies when 
American scholars preferred to view every inter- 
national movement as good, and all national efforts 
as bad. Where the League of Nations and National 
Socialism were concerned, this distinction was in 
general quite plausible. If the examples had been 
the Communist International and the legitimate as- 
pirations for national security of, say, England or 
the United States, the dichotomy between good in- 
ternationalism and bad nationalism would have been 
seen to be fallacious. Indeed, scholars since the war 
have conceived of international institutions essen- 
tially in terms of international politics, which is to 
say, they have studied the United Nations in terms 
of the respective claims for national security by the 
member states. International organizations provide 
the framework within which nations strive to har- 
monize their independent purposes, and United Na- 
tions policies are essentially the resultant of the 
policies of its members. 


The same prophets who urge that defense and 
security objectives must be wholly disassociated 
from technical assistance are, however, inclined to 
conceive of the United Nations as deus ex machina. 
They seem to believe that if states in their practice 
are often self-consciously defensive and militaristic, 
the new international machinery will rid them of 
this archaism of an earlier, more evil age. More- 
over, since the good life is associated with broad 
humanitarian objectives contrasted with narrow 
nationalistic aims, a program by the United Nations 
is by definition superior to one carried forward on 
unilateral or regional terms. It so happens in Asia 
and Africa where the memory of Western imperial- 
ism is strong, a multilateral U. N. program of tech- 
nical assistance based on genuine international con- 
sensus and executed by multiracial personnel is more 
likely to be well received. Yet the risk of too abso- 
lute a commitment in politics is illustrated on pre- 
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cisely this point. Recognized authorities tell us that 
in some parts of the world, for example, at some 
places in Latin America, U. S. personnel has been 
more acceptable and effective than U. N. personnel 
and in Asia the prestige of the Colombo Plan has 
often been very great. Moreover, it is sometimes 
argued that the number of autonomous agencies, 
whether national or international, in the technical 
assistance field together often fail to do justice to 
the magnitude of their task. 


Mr. Lippmann is therefore right in at least three 
respects when he questions the relevance of religion 
for politics. First, the religious point of view which 
provides so-called humanitarian goals for the states- 
man as a direct and immediate substitute for selfish 
national purposes “misconceives the nature of inter- 
national relations.” It assumes that states even more 
than individuals are capable of pure altruism, while 
precisely the opposite is the case. Second, it falsely 
presumes that the components of foreign policy are 
easily separable and that what we do in the economic 
sphere need have nothing to do with our military 
aims. Since the various facets of our policy—eco- 
nomic, psychological, military and political—are all 
grounded in the same objective considerations of 
national interest and seldom susceptible for long to 
the whimsy or good will of a President or Secre- 
tary of State, this distinction is likewise defective. 
Third, and most basic, religion is so consistently 
irrelevant to politics because the problem of the 
translation of ideas from one modality to another 
is often obscured. Religion, as philosophy, assumes 
objective and ultimate truths that as such are abso- 
lute in character. Yet absolute truth in politics is 
singularly inappropriate. Moreover, religious obser- 
vers and publicists create for themselves pseudo- 
religious absolutes out of political machinery and 
programs that are more wisely and effectively viewed 
in pragmatic terms by the diplomatist. 


Religion, in short, is resistant to successful foreign 
policy when the city of man is equated with the city 
of God. More properly conceived it offers resources 
for understanding the nature of man and _ politics. 
Christian realism by illuminating the misery and 
grandeur of man can be a textbook for the diplo- 
matist. It can rid men of their illusions while pre- 
paring them for their “finest hours.’’ But more 
important for our purposes, Christian realism pro- 
vides proximate moral standards that are neither as 
lofty as “the law of love” nor as bitterly tragic as 
the struggle for power. I take it that Christian 
realism accepts the fact and reality of the two 
realms but dedicates itself untiringly to an inquiry 
into political behavior at the boundary line separat- 
ing the two. If there is an answer to Mr. Lippmann 
—and to some extent he corroborates this himself— 
it lies not in official religious pronouncements but 
in the philosophy that informs this little journal. 








Incidentally, the quality of mind and character 
of its senior editor that makes the deepest imprint 
on younger followers is the contempt he shares with 
Milton for “a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 





ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.” 


Buchmanism Under Scrutiny* 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“ ORAL Rearmament” is a reincarnation of 

the “Oxford Group Movement” of several 
decades ago. There has been a shift of emphasis 
from “changing” individual lives to providing an 
“ideology” for the salvation of the world from 
communism and wars. The connotation of 
honest rationalization in the word “ideology” has 
obviously not been noted by the Moral Rearmamient 
men. The movement in both forms is akin to the 
perfectionist sects of all Christian ages, though it is 
a movement rather than a sect, which is to say that 
it has no real social cohesion but relies upon the pro- 
moting skill of its founder and leader, Frank Buch- 
man. He combines the skill of a modern “go-getter” 
with the ideas and ideals of Christian perfectionists 
who helieve it to be a simple matter to change both 
individuals and the world if only the “change’’ or 
conversion induced by faith is radical enough. In 
that case it will result in a conduct characterized by 
absolute honesty, purity and love; and would not 
such conduct obviate every social problem? 

The Social and Industrial Council of the Church 
Assembly has subjected the teachings and conduct 
of Moral Rearmament to careful scrutiny. The re- 
sult of the study undertaken by a body of distin- 
guished laymen and clergymen of the Church of 
England is a report which seems to the present 
writer to be the most authentic and searching de- 
scription and criticism of the movement which has 
been produced since its inception. The criticisms are 
devastating, but also so fair that it is difficult to 
understand the two dissents which are recorded at 
the end of the document. 

The study comprises analyses of the theology of 
the movement, the psychology of its technique of 
group revival, and of its social thinking. 

The study admits that the movement has only an 
implied theology, and subjects this theology to care- 
ful scrutiny. It commends the movement for attempt- 
ing to put religious beliefs into practice, but it does 
not think that its version of Christian beliefs is at 
all adequate. The section on theology is superb 
because it does not criticise the movement for strav- 
ing from the niceties of Christian doctrine, but for 
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failing to understand or emphasize parts of the 
Christian truth which are necessary to understand 
the nature of man and of society, and the realities 
of the redemptive process which makes the renewal 
of life possible. 

Thus it agrees with the movement that God is in 
some sense the “boss,” i.e., the sovereign of human 
life; but this analogy alone is defective because it 
obscures God’s perfection. It declares that the 
movement is right in emphasizing that God directs 
the lives of men, but declares, “We may suspect 
something of an oversimplification in their account 
of how He does it.” “We wonder,” the report con- 
tinues, “whether in the absence of reference to the 
Incarnation and the earthly life of Christ the mem- 
bers of the M.R.A. have sufficient means for distin- 
guishing between the genuine guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and the deliverances of their own subcon- 
scious minds masquerading as God’s voice.”’ This is 
a telling point against all facile resorts to the inner 
light and religious intuitions. The report suggests 
that in addition to scriptural tests the M.R.A. theory 
of “guidance” does not permit a sufficient place for 
ordinary common sense in weighing alternative 
actions. Such common sense might save the believer 
from the caprice of intuitions. 

The report also holds the M.R.A. conception of 
sin to be defective because “There is little serious 
reckoning with the New Testament conception of 
sin as entrenched in the very essence of human 
nature and human society, or with the theological 
doctrine of original sin.” This is a very important 
criticism. For it goes to the root of the M.R.A.’s 
simple moralism and explains why the movement 
thinks it comparatively easy to attain the standards 
of absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love. 
From this defect arises, too, the defective estimate 
of forgiveness, rooted in the atonement of Christ, 
and the absence of awareness of “The heinousness 
of past sins or of fear of their returning even by 
way of temptation.” In short, the cavalier attitude 
toward the Biblical conceptions of sin and grace is 
responsible for a vulgar and facile program of “‘life- 
changing” which seems to demand nothing more 
than the conviction that the way of love leads to 
happiness and success rather than the way of sel- 
fishness. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Saint 
fieretins 





ST. HERETICUS 





Note: In his wanderings across space and time, St 
Hereticus has been known to while away the hours by 
scratching random thoughts on the back of an old 
Codex, or a piece of vellum, or even a reserved seat 
stub from Trans-World Airlines. A number of these 
are here gathered together. 


HERETICUS, JR. 


POETIC POTPOURRI OF A PRIESTLY 
PERIPATETIC 


What Goes for All the Adams Goes 
for All the Atoms 


The lowly atom used to be 
All of a single piece, 

Till man solved its complexity 
And threatened his decease. 


These words are writ across the weather 
Rent by atomic thunder: 

“What God hath joined together 

Let no man put asunder.” 


Church History 


The power of hell is strongest where 
The odor of sanctity fills the air. 


The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America 
The N.C.C.C.A. 
Gets bigger every day. 
Should this become its inspiration, 
We'll need another Reformation. 


The Kingdom of God in Geneva 


The theocratic state 

Which Calvin helped inaugurate 

Was sometimes something less than that 
For Calvin was an autocrat. 
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Reflections on a Supposed Cure for 
Church Bickerings 


One side: 


Churchly animosities 
Evaporate while on your knees. 
Unpleasant fights in church today 
Can never start while people pray. 

The other side: 
The prayer to love your en-em-y 
Gets lost when you unbend-the-knee. 
And sometimes when you rise up straight 
You've thought of better wavs to hate. 

The moral: 


When piety seems full ablaze 
Beware of damning with faint prays. 


The Peasants Revolt of 1525 
The views of Martin Luther 
Would not please Walter Reuther. 


Eschatological Perspective on the 
Evanston Conference 
(A Delegate’s Reaction Immediately After) 


The plenary sessions have come .. . and gone, 
The experience has been numbing, 

Thanks be to God that in this case 

There is no Second Coming. 


Unguarded Thought of a World Council O ficial 
Anticipating Difficulties at the Next Assembly 
We hope ’n’ 
Pray 
Communion may 
Be op’n. 


St. Augustine’s Teens 


(censored ) 


After Being Exposed to Contemporary Theology 


A Swiss theologian named Barth 
Decries any man-centered starth. 
His nine-volume system 

(In case you have missed him) 
Is unlike that of René Descarth. 


The Baptist Influence in Ecumenical Life 


Some modern churchmen spend their time 
(With diffring degrees of exertion) 
Debating on whether the Bible stands 
For partial or total immersion. 
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(Continued from page 62) 


At only one point does the excellent section on 
theology seem to deserve criticism. It rightly criti- 
cizes M.R.A. for reducing God to an agent of human 
purposes, “saving the world from war” and “pro- 
viding happier homes,” and for equating religious 
devotion with purely prudential ends. But the report 
regards this defect as due to reducing the Christian 
faith to merely “this-worldly” rather than ‘‘other- 
worldly” ends. One cannot deny the other-worldly 
overtones of the Biblical faith. But the love of God 
and devotion to him, in contrast to the hope of 
“using” him for some even worthy end, is not ex- 
actly defined in the idea of “other-worldliness.”’ 
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In the section on “the psychology of group re- 
vival” many important and true criticisms are made. 
We must be content with pointing only to the basic 
criticism of the technique of group pressure upon 


the individual. “Commonly in the crowd,” the re- 
port declares, “there is a heightening of the in- 
stinctive and intuitional sides of our nature as com- 
pared with the rational and critical sides.” There- 
fore, “if guidance is sought within the group, 
all psychological forces inherent in the crowd activity 
may come into play, and the opinion of the leader 
or of the majority may dominate the opinion of the 
individual.” That is a very fair and quiet way of 
calling attention to the dangers of group pressure 
in the techniques of the M.R.A. 


The core of the criticism of the social thinking 
of M.R.A. is contained in the assertion that the 
movement does not take politics seriously “because 
of the movement’s strong emphasis on love and un- 
selfishness as personal qualities but without any like 
emphasis on justice as a social quality. Justice and 
love are both alike important—neither must be 
ignored and they must not be confused. At best the 
M.R.A. confuses them and at worst it ignores the 
separate entity of justice.” Again this is a very 
moderate way of calling attention to incredible 
naivetés in the realm of the political order of the 
movement. It knows nothing about justice either 
as an instrument or as an approximation of love. 
Its thoughts are irrelevant to the whole realm of 
human problems in which we must strive for a fair 
adjudication of claims and counter-claims. 


It is in this realm that this kind of perfectionism 
becomes either irrelevant or dangerous. It becomes 
dangerous when it offers simple solutions for com- 
plex problems. The report calls attention to the 
simple solution offered by Buchman for the problem 
of dictatorship. The solution was to convert Hitler. 
“The error was not so much that his appraisal of 
Hitler was so naive, but that he failed to see the 
deep social and economic roots of German totali- 
tarianism.” 

The Church Assembly study of the M.R.A. is so 
effective because it gauges the adequacy of its beliefs 
and procedures both from the standpoint of historic 
Christian norms and in terms of its insights into the 
realities of human behavior which can be known by 
any common sense wisdom. The report, therefore, 
not only refutes the pretensions (sometimes quite 
extravagant) of this group. It also validates the 
Christian faith in its historic form as a source of 
“wisdom and power” for modern man’s understand- 
ing of himself and of his predicament in an atomic 
age. 


Author in This Issue 


Dr. Kenneth W. Thompson is Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at Northwestern University. 
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